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ABSTjPACT 



Career developaent education tias many possible 



definitions, but they all consider content^ career developaent tasks, 
. nd results. Career development education has advantages for many 
Hfferent groups. It provides the student with motivation and a aean« 
*o S'^ If -actualization. Teachers gain a reason for teaching essential 
bfcsic educatibnal skills and concepts and another teaching 
method —learning by doing. This type of education benefits the school 
by providing a cooperative atmosphere as well as a basis for 
educational accountability. Society benefits from career developaent 
education through a socialization process smoothing the transition . 
from school to career. Klne operational principles must be kept in- 
mind to achieve the goal of making each individual competent in 
developing and managing his career life. They involve organization, 
flexibility, orientation, individualization, content, school role, 
and scope^^ The object i^res, hature, and activities for career 
development education are established according to levels from 
element aryAhrough adult. Certain minimal elements must be included 
in a typical program: ori/entation, exploration, interdisciplinary 
education, career curriculum, outreach, short term courses, placement 
and follow through, and guidance and counseling. (AG) 
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POST SECONDARY AND ADULT LEVELS 



This paper is based on the premi« that career devetopment 
education is a broax onirig perspective of education at all teveis. Fusing career 
d<^velopment into ait levels of the educatiortaf structure can make the 
e<Jucattonal experience meaningful for an increasing number of students. A 
fifth grade teacher participating in a current career, devetopment project puts 
It this way . . "The career development program serves as an en.tqhmOTt 
i program for the ^vanced student, stimulates and creates new interest in 

subject matter for the average student, ar^d provides enjoyment and a greater 
desire to achieve for th«j slow learner." 

A quick survey ot ihe outcomes of education for many youth 
suggests that coosidering career devetopment education as a broadenir^ 
perspective for at! of education is not premature. Many youth, both high 
schoo! graduates ar^j dropouts, are reaching the age to begin work and 
finding themselves unable to enter and hold basic entry tevet jotp^s because 
they do not po^ss these qualities. 

Adequate and^reatistic knowled^ about available jobs 

Career decision makiBg and pianfutne^ skills 

Job attitudes and irxiustriai disciplines necessary for job success 

Familiarity with tools, materials, processes and/or services of work 

settings 

Cognitive and manipulative skills necessary to perform jobs 
Marland (1970), Commissioner of Education, says that " . . . half of 
our high school students, a total of approxtr^tely 1,500,(XX) a year, are 
; being offered what amounts to irrelevant «iucation. In pain and puzzlemewi, 
^ they' toil at watered down alq^ra, they struggle to recollect the difference 
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lh?.-wv«i«M Uv-.s .ifHl jcjvorr?^;. and thi^y jiiiigU? m thoir mtnds the dtomir 
vvtiuj-- i^^J^i^^-^^^H! in nofU'u!!tfyv ^leMce." SulH ii curficiihirn excUidrK 
jp})f'.?x .rii^it^^v tt!f?d of otH vouth vvvn tuMr rt' fiujh school qra<luat«on. 

Oihr^l wtulh* |MMu i:^ifK somii of t*i** Co!l*Hje uripntcd. hjvc como to 
dotitft thr» pu^^fHM Hfhfi: ill wvufk fiw Its OM^n &ikc. while stiil others question 
even the nirU iof work for .iny fMifposi^ *i fe<'ttfU»U>y1?:»il society. Son\e 
hiivp rp.H'htHj o;ir<y ^iulifiood without d reason for benHj. To ftn<i meanirKj- 
Mui Klentity tor rhtitr fives, they participate in whatewr movefnent js 
currently fiopular. Othl^rs have failed to acquire the self discipline and spciaf 
re^yonstveness rtt^cessary for maintamirig an orderly society, and their veiy 
bt;f)avior serves to promote a state of chaos< 

All yoiJTh. as a part of qrowir^ up, are entitled to experience the 
psychoioijical meaning of work, to examine the benefit to society ot 
<jjfft'fO<M forms of work, to lest themselves in different work activities and to 
iiiA\ihfe skills necessary to enter their chosen occupation. Yet, an increasing 
niifnt^*^r of youth are reaching early adulthood having been denied these 
exfk'fiences. Because of the growing gap that exists betwMn students' school 
experiences and the real world in which they must live, they are without the 
competencies necessary ti^ develop ami manage ttwir c»eer liva, ^ 

This gap cannot tx' bridged for these stuctents until there is a national 
commitment to thf concept of career rtevelopnwnt education. 
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Isi Career DevetofmiOTt 

&HlC8tt<HI? 



What is career development Mucation^ tt is most definitety different 
things to different people. 

To many \^cationat educators it is a new word for tr^ittonat 
vocational education. 

To many general ^ucators, it is |hat which does not include ^ili 
preparation, but instead it is career orientation at the.serandary level arxi the 
teaching of traditional sut»^t matter in a carw context. 

To many counselors it is a cai^er^day, an occupational littery, a \inft 
on how to apply for a job. ^""""^ . 

To many industrial a ts teachers it is what irKiustrial arts is and 
always has been. 

To the career development theorist it is a body of objectives and 
content that must be organized into a curriculum that includes among qther 
things the teaching of career decision making and career planfulness. 

To some career development is allowing students to have ''hands^n" 
expenencs^s in simulated or actual work settings. 

To others it is an interdisciplincsry curriculum structure organized 
around a core of career oriented experiences. 

Career development is all of these things- and much more, ft is as 
much as anything a new "set" for education that emphasizes education for 
earning a living as much as education for living. Career development 
education can be defined in terms of content, career development tasks, and 
results. 
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Career Devetopment Task 

difrer dfveiopfnenl uducdlfuP is dosigruHl to help students accum 
p»ish cjrwf dtfVL iopfTieni tasks of n^aeasif^g levels of nutufiition. These tasks 
reidte to ucciifKiiiurval and eJuc*!iiundl ddjustment, and job snd educatii^al 
.advancemt^nt. They defwnd tiruin jnd contribute to personal and social 
qrowvth These tasks carry with them a set of tiehavioraf expectations that 
must b»; mastered a! each age level if the student is to progress to the next 
developmt»ntal phase, the broad behavioral expectations have been specific 
by career deve!opmer?t researchers and by developmental psychologists. 

Content DffHMtion 

From thv point of view o1 content, career development education 
inciudt^s several broad areas among thein seif-urKterstandt&ig in retation to 
work activities' Just as an elementary ':»tudent t^ins to picture himself as 
lH?i:nmmg a better of worse student, fpr different purposes he shouki also 
c."y*n to picture h^niself as t>ecoming a good or bad wwker. For example, at 
ilu* elemofUary lt}vel one student might describe himself as being more 
capable with his hands. Just as he continues o\^r a f>eriod of time t^' make 
f mer judgments regardmg his picture of himself as a student, he should atso 
defme and discrtmtnate in greater detail his self diaracteristics relating to 
work A secondary student might picture himself as better at problem 
solving assignments than at rote learning, .He jshouki al-^ begin to picture 
himself as a f^rspn who likes for example to work creatively on his own, 
with his hands. To continue to cfdnfy his self characteristics in terms of the 
world of work, the student needs experiences that will allow him to discover 
his career self. 

Another career development content area is ttre occupational, 
educational, and businesS'l^Mr-fraitistrfal relations facet of our society. 
Unless the individual has an understanding of the work^ environment afxJ of 
those institutions that relate to it, he will certainly be itmit^ in his ability to 

shape his career life. . 

In terros of occupations the individual needs knowfed^ about such 
things as (a) the several occupational classification systems and how 
occupations d«f<er, ib) the majo'' trends in the changirig occupational 
structure, particularly entry level jobs; (c) the geographical locations of 
certain jobs; id) the changing attitudes toward work m our society; ie) the 
reasons why people work; (f) the impact of technology and national policies 
on occupattonaf growth and structure; (g) the life style of different' workers; 
auii \h) the psychological and physical characteristics of different work 
settings 
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If! t(?rfH5 of educatioPc >pportunities thn stiKinni needs knowledge 
of such things ^ U) the re*cJonship between- different subject mattef 
disciplines and a variety of jobs; (b) the different courses offered in the 
secondary school, (c) tf>e kinds of post secondary ^education offered arKi their 
purposes; (d)* the jobs obfained and probtems eiK^untered by former 
students; ie) the procedures and requirements foi i^nro^ing in different in 
sTitutions in different curriculum areas and in availible apprenticeship 
programs- 

In :erms of business labor industrial relatiof.s the irniividual needs 
knowieilye of sach things as the operation of labor unions; (b) the social 
security system; (c) the collective bargaining system; (d) the personal 
practices of business and irxlustrv; and (e) the o{>eration5 of labor markets. 

Career decision m<^mg and planning is .mother career development 

I ^tM-'f^t .irp.i Def-tsicm rn ikiny is ;i loq:rai r}r:u:rss ft)f .irrtvinq at one the 
" v iffM-.^f)! ( /'ft'fM '.h'Mvi4ir»s llhji iNr- ifhiiviilw'j^ must n^ake. Students 

• A \\r t.ft;:^(if siOfMnnkinq sk ills as Thi'v M-^t^f^' Im cjroefS. Thcv iMUSt tw 

• r;i .if);-iv tC^ ri.^x^ nTi)b\L*fr. s()!vniq tocfiniquc^ vvthm J career context. 
- > f ^niilf-n-' must r»'cr.i}ni/<' ftiu noffj for maK»nq .1 nor^sion and.be at)le to 

*v thtj pjrricuiar c!eLis»Of^ to be matie; wcond. /^e must t)e alilu to use an 
:f":fv '>f ffr'sourc^^ !f> cjeieif^unmq the range of d'ferfUitives, third, fie iniisf 
w'.»-v; thu cl»";»? jbHfty and prohability of the attc-matives as they relate to 
hiti^vH and h<s e/nv^ronmcnt; fourth, he must cht^^se in terms of the present 
,vvi \hr tufijrt! as he f)er(:e{ves them. The career decision making process 
t'.'t 'irni»s fh^' riu'(|i«4iof hetwe*?n the tiujividiuit's car(»ef siMf concef)t at a given 
ti'T*' th?? envronmentd! demands and options at that time. It is 

.";;; ); ;.»'^t '>t:j?i r^tz (jov*"f>f) r'f "^vsir'q s^^.iUs ^iT^ci t'tferttvi^ness in decisiofi 
I • .tl'-' ' *\* 

!; ;s rrs ,,jqh tOf .iM :r:f J i V 1 i ! U) .ifffvr jt .1 4\j;tM;f th^JSfOn, '\ is of 

' ■ ; *• !! .jrvfl'iii ;r'.*f.;>uMd ?ruiK*' It,* co.'n-Tutfnef^ nec^'ssiiry 

» ^^^:l:5 fUiiK.fi-^ i\ ^* | M Oi.- fcjf making i.t^OiC^»s significant to career 
(inv'Mr jpM-.i.nl ri.jT'f j!:u.'y» i:. dfi tJi u.'fjt.ifitjfi tow^^ii .^nci use of plannifHj aixf 
ju<'ffit'f)t skills for jssessinq dnd redirecting progress iri career develop 
rn^rnt in pursuing career development objectives, the student should apply 
ujfld^r, moderf? manatiefnent skHIs, iticludiiK} identification of tasks to be 
rrjjst<!rt»d Ml drr»v<fi<jdi tfie desire<! objective, estabhshing a schedule; 
tv^ginning The plan, contmuaMy evaluatifuj his progress, and making npceswry 
modif »cdt*on m huth plans and objectives. • 
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Overall Results 

Carter development education can be defined in terms of overall 
desir«i results. It is not just helping an individual fnake a specif ic decision to 
enter d vocational program. Nor is it just teactiing career decision making 
skills. It IS more than acquiring self urKterstanding in terms of the world of 
work. Nor is, it just enabling the individual to ^uire the skills and attitudes 
necessary to enter a job. Neither is it limited to just helping the individual to 
{>ecome proficient in making a continual series of ctwices. 

Rather, career development education is ail of the«, plus helping the 
individual to dvvelop the skills, abilities, and aUttudes necessary to progress 
continually in -sh^ir^ his own diestiny in terms of his career purposes and 
accomplishments. The ultimate aim is to help ^ach individiial achieve 
seif-dettrmineji nveer ofafectivas ami in such a way » to infUfmce ttn nature 
of future (H>ti<ms av»l^i^ latfier thm nMraly havmg to adi^it tr outiraly 
fwesentsd eMtamd pnsaum. 
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CcK^^f <^ eiopnient educ^^t^on has the potentidf for creating a new 
jiiitude that cafi inakt: the educational institution viable to ait people, 
inciirectiv. up !u now etiucation has been a kind of c^x^% development 
fthiuiTion for those who plan to qo into the manageriai or professional 
:i(hitun-P, huw.rvi.'f if ftjs rot boofi that for all. For many youth today, 
p«iucati^m IS s<3methmg that jS toleratfSd rather thaH pursued for a purpose. 
The concept of career development education shduld be examined for its 
(HDSsibie advantages to the student, teacher, school, and society. . 

Career Development and the Student 

To the stujient, career development education offers the chance to 
hecomf* an active and purposeful participant in his educational development, 
it provides him with a reason for learning. The remarks of an eleventh grade 
student, enrolled m an mterdfsciplinary educational program in which his 
ftidth. science, and fcngfish had been correlated with activities in the 
elcctfomcs Idtjuriitory, illustrate this point. He explained that his attitudes 
and grades had changed because the new program enM)ied him to see why 1^ 
should acquire essential academic skills of math/ science, and communica 
lion. A disadvantaged student enrolled in a Coordinated Vocatiortal 
Academic Education Programr said he liked the CVAE program because ^ 
could See how his studies were preparing him for the future, rather than 
forcing him to mark time in unneces3arv courses that w^^e preparir^ htm for 
nothing. Career development education causes the stucient to begin to think 
of the future. For example, a seventh grade student participating in a junior 
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hiyh explofdlufV progfdni sdiU that for the first time he coutd see how 
certam courses in h*gh school coukl help him be what he wanted to be. 
Through the vanetv of learnimj activities made possible by career develop 
men! education, students can gain greater re^wct for tli«nselvei and others. 
For example, a third ^*ade teacher notes that a student who had never 
achieve very weil in school became knoWi as the best fwrson with a 
hammer and saw. She said that as a result of the carea^ de\«(o(Mnent program 
this particular student's attitude 8r>d status in the clas had improved* Career 
development education can m&ke educatk)n a pffit of fife rr^cfier tfian 
something separate from life. 



Career Development ^ the Tead^ 

To the teacher in any discipline or at any tevet, ca^r development 
edocation pro-ides a reason for teaching etsentiai basic eck^atkmal skills and 
Mnoepts. In one first grade c^eer development project, studerUs built and' 
oimrated a post office within the classroom. Before a 'stuctent couW sort the 
mail arKl deliver it ^xording to room numbers, he had to learn numerals. 
The teach/ff reports that even the ^low learners we^e motivated to learn the 
numerals because they wanted to participate. Over the years this writer has 
observed the shock on the faces of secondary n^ath teachers who, when 
visit inq |>ost secondary vocational technical schools, s(Hr^ of their 

former maih students on whom they h«f given up ^nfl&le to easily explain 
eiectfonic theory thrdugh the use of algebraic equatli^rThey vwre the same 
individuals being tauttht the same concepts and skills, but in this instance the 
ideas were being presented as tools for use within the context of the 
student's electronic career area- Students wlw Iwve a r^on for teemii^ arp 
motivated to learn, and motivation is stimulated through care^ develcqmwnt 
education. 

In ,«jditiun, career development iKlucatton offers to the teachers 
another method of te^ii^- Tiearnlng by doing as oppo^ to learnifig 
vuidfiuustv Through participation in concrete work activities either for the 
{)ufpcm' of dwarent'ss. expioratton, or }0h skill preparation, the student has 
oxpenence to which other school learning can t>e related A secorKi grade 
Teacher teils Mmui one student from a very poor f«mnly who was ui>able to 
fi'dd While participating m a construction project he dictated the following 
story ii^r the teacher to write and have him read back. "My hammer is strong 
ir^^j lots ni fun We bang it on wo<^ but stay away from the kids. Sometimes 
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!hf fuils <}ii tfi MfjHjM'T. hill iTKjs! of the timi:* Uiity dcuA. Miss - don'l 
fiitiHi \ht' irjthtff sayt* ihtf fuiy unild ftfdd the woids he hdd 'dicfdted and 
w.iri •^ii f'xCtttul uvtM hi^ »ii»ility thdl he Wanted to fi^CiKi them •ever yddy 

At the h^qh t^diuol k-vei. »Kdilemic concepts can t)e mtegrdtdd into a 
career cifrncufum in thn teiKhinq crt ioh skilU. Tor ex.in^ife, n sri^nc^ unit on 
jjhys!<><j' nM)f^eftie?i »ifid chjftyL'S cuuld he cuifelaUHl wifb dreas such ds 
ffur<;.fiiy: pluMit)if>q. jK^tntnu}. .intj^ carpentf y tu nvit^e u|i a cunslruction 
i.ner'r ciif nt ijii<nj. Possit>li; iedrnifui jchvilies f-oi cnftcUUon would include 
these ' • ' . 

Hjve sTudtMits determine The ahsof|)tton ciu-i^'ties of variou?; types of 

niu^OfU y iftdCef iuli.. 

H.jve ThefT! test f{;e ntrer^jth o1 differerM pipes stu h ascopfier, pIdStJC. 
q.j^.ifv/tfil uatit «^on, jful iiitie pipes. 

H*jv»- slu«l*'J»tN i*H"*tif e*pifMsu)n ^ani L«»i<fMii )4jimI*» tii tfie s«lui<.il 
thnUhfJtj iihii determine <t they vury hon\ W(f^t*'r to siininit'f due TO 
f^xpjFVMon I 

Su(h appiojrh to learning vvouUf efijt)le stucient tu learn 
dtfstrdct iiDftcepts. to d{M>r*?Cirtte dt>slfact ' forffUildtKJnii, dfuJ to di*yelo{i 
aUstrdct thought processes hy dpptv ng concepts m sotvinq physical problems 
f eldted to his Cdreer godl. 

Career Oevelopmef)t and the School 

. Cdreer development edu(:ation heifjs credtej d school chm,ite in 
wh ch the ^tciff tdkes equal iitterest ami pride m agisting each student in 
shaping his career life, in dddition, a new basts for eciUcationdt ar.countabihty 
results from implementation of Cdfeei development ^ucation. Public 
education a>uld held acoHintafole for insuring that eac^ indtvtdual 
chooses, prepares, ehters, and progresses in activtti^ furthering his career 
life/Schools would have a new reason for beinq - not only to help the 
individual make the initial entrance into the world of work, but to progress 
in his career. The school would have a new basis for assessing its success with 
every stiident, for learning would be for purposes other than just academic 
ikhievement valued only in the school. <Venn, 1970K It would become a 
continuing ^ucational ^ter adults. The scfKx>i would foe forced to 
k^.-ep abrcdst of the economic and technologicaf changes occurring in the 
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wofki of work. It would truly bring the sc.HckjI into the mainstream of 
society- a must if public edgcaHon is to regain. .tHe confidence of the 
masses, / 



Career Davetopment and Society 

Career development education offers a sodaUzatkm ftmcast through 
which individuals can move and program from chiWhaod throu^ a career. 
S^ration of youth from work as a p»t Off growing ufs, elimination of tt^; 
family as an economic unit, ino'eased opportunities and the complo^ity of 
today's society ha^ .made traditional i^roache* obsolete. Careo* develop- 
ment education would help to realize the American dre«n of educational 
opfiortunities to aid individuals in realizing their potential. It wlbuld allow 
each individual to develop a self identity as a v^rfcer in a work centered 
society. This socialization process could enable individuals to find new 
nieaningfulness in the changir^ future of work and to cope with the 
connnuol social and psydiok^ical cttar^ of the work ^ir^. It could help 
retilin a society of both producm md consumars rather than a society of 
more and more conaimers. 
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Operaticmai PrMtet for Career 
Ctevelo0ment Educatkin? 



T^.c pftmafy quul of cdfecv devek»{jnu*r»l tniiic^ition is to fnuke t'dch 
^fuJjvirji^fi c:oni{)iftent m dweloping. ami managing his career lif^*. The 
lu''Ovvtnq opefiitiurijl prificrples dfe esseiiltal !o the dttaminent of this godl. 

Principle 1: C ifu^r development edutMtion must be sequentially 
orgdfiued fron^ kindercjarten through post secondary and dtfult education^ 
Rescdfch substantiates that career deveiopment tasks are not mastered stf^ly 
tn discrete order a given point tn time. For exartrple, career "choice" is a 
f)rocess that occurs throughout life. Atf career development tasks are 
mastered during a period of several years, the accomplishment of of>e task 
overlappmg the partial futfillmeut of others. Because career development 
begins in the early childhood years and-oofitinues throi^hCHJt or^e's workir^ 
Iffe, It must be comprised of increasingly varied objectives and instructional 
activities thal.ji^ccuf from. kindergarten through post secondary gr^es. The 
program should be general and broad in the beginning and should become 
more concentrated tn the later grades. Such a program requires interfacing 
curridulum experiences from each educational level to the next. 

Princtpta 2: Career development education must be organized ^ i Bn 
inte^tdd struc^r^ within the educational i^bgram. Never should it be 
regarded just as an add on courw or unit inyolving only selected teachers. 
Examples and problems drawn from a cross section of the world of work 
should be incorporated Into all phases of the curriculum. Career develop 
ment activities must b^ organized as a nucleus atound which the elements of 
f^em*ral .md academic education, guidance and counseling, and community 
resources would revolve. General and academic courses would include 
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r'l^ptff mmu H:, fo iiohm iif) fhpif occupiitiofiat tmpt icationfs, restating in ndirtHrt. 
ijffHulujn tjf the qwerjl'dfid duddefiuc ast»CCt'i of On' si^hool cur nculiifn 

Principle 3: Ti)* niwt iht; (K-tHi^i o< d!t stti^k'tlts. t:aret^f dt^volofmi^^nt ' 
vUij'Jt 'Of: must btj tiexibte iMiouyli lo dflovw edch stttd^nt dl each educational 
It'vel .'rVik'- i ltnt;:r . tf odi llu? tnodHos! bjse of kn<)vv!'^<K to Ktv*' drr^ss tcj 

1 j^.-M t;'j!i!t!^ !{> t<?'.nilit'r^ ;ruj to jriuii^^' nfopijrdtinn for the WW 

• •♦fTii ^'' hii If.'VLM Tu <l»niv Mi^iivuUij! tfiv upportufHty dl each etlcj 

L\^ti(:f^i^ H'vt^i to iejrn dbuut ^ml' prepdfo lyr cdreof dfid i.iiuCdt»Oi;.^4 opiion*" 
' n»'M t-ivt^ intMf di4-vs!itbiiity !4> hirn »s t4) ft*sincl liis Hulividiid! frL*tHloin 

::; r: . 1 f l? ll ! : hv. tiitUft*. tl CdnnOT f>e rlSStffTH>d tKlt ^ cHoia* md(it? dt ifl*' / 

S M i,M*f.if, uf»d pubt s^.'cJndufy It^vt^t it^e fifidt diUfCr. A sturi(*nt must/ 
h j '.' TffM tff»-f1oni tu fuuw ffOfTi ufitf ydM»uf cuh u;tjitifti to anotht^f \\ h/* 

tM. (.oT.uMs uprnt-tl tu riifn dl end ot fnqf. schuol. f^*yh sc^oo! aiuc.itiof^* 
rnn'roV'hM {:()f>sfih?fHd lernnnd!. The secOfidary career ciir ricu!i<m niust 
iiiuvid^* titf' sttjdtMft Witt) 5iK:lls n^cesfy^iry for ent^'rmg a job welt as 
pM;p»j;/!no/i ^uf po^^ '>i.*c;ondnfy iHlucatiOfV 

Pnpctpte 4: Career development ediicat»on is student r^ntererf rather 
than manpower centered. It should not bJ seen as a fnining operatiufi stnctty 
; wf)Ct?rned wtth ttie sckrliun of ct?ff^i*n fal**nts for the fuirpose ol fneefirHi 
\K\\\ . .J .1? fndfUHVA'f'f nrfMh. hut rdthef dS a farming dp|U0ff<:h m which 
ifid /tfiu;fi*; dfr pftivult^ff wifH O|>portufin*es to q ow a?>d di'tfolof). If thn 
ui n,.i'y fck-rofuo poiMts thMiomo the needs of business and industry, then 
^.\\^- itf T^t qy becomes one oi selecting individuals to meet tdentibed needs 
;f, on !ht: othor hanci. the pnmmy refi^rcnce point is the needs of students, 
then tilt* stfdti^yy bec.ofnes one of providmq the educational Services necessary 
fof fh*.» irid»vjdudi to chdrt hts own career hfe. Under such a strategy the com 
??fitfneut lb tu ilovelop the uniqueness and potential of each student no matter 
whor*? tfie {iev(.'lopmenf of biopotential mtght lead. 



Principle 5: Caroef cfevelopment pro<rafns must consider the 
irtd'vfduars readiness level for career devefopment. This will necessitate 
({f'^;f Mi!f'u^ci wnat studc^Hts h.ive already learned or experienced and the 
ij. fu.f,,. U y.M of thett tnfellectilairsociai, emotional, and vocational maturity. 
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The r^Figu ot individual differences will require a variety of career 
development learnir^ experiences that can be related to individual needs and 
capacities. It will also require that the program be flexible enough at each 
level to start with each individual's level of accomplishment. 

Principle 6: Career development education includes job skill prei^ra- 
lion. The central purpose rnust be to enable each individual to assume the 
habits, knowledges, attitOdes, problem solving juc^ment and manipulative 
skills necessary for occupationaLentrance and progress. To fail in this aim 
would be to have no career development education program. 

Principle 7: Career deyelopment education must not be limited, to 
"the traditional concepts of "awareness," "orientation/' "exploration;" etc.. 
as they relate to work, but myst include awareness, orientation, exploration, 
dfKt progressive practice in d^eloping the career aspects of self (Pritchard, 
1971).- The development of the individual's career self will r«^uire that at 
ffach wjucdtional levt^f he be allowed to experience miniature work tasks tn 
an #»nvironmer5t approximating the work setting. These experiences must be 
followed With appropriate ^feedback to give the student t!ie understanding 
dnd vocabulary he wHI ne^ to clearty c*efine his career self. It is vital that 
ttie feedback dllow the student to andlyze his experiences rather thar* have 
them analyzed by someone e\^. 

Principle 8: In career development education the school |>as the 
responsibility for assisting the Indiyidual iri entering, adjusting, and pro 
gressiog in a job. This concept goes beyond thfr traditional approach of job 
placement and follow up. It mak« the school reHH>nsible for the individual 
until he is pl^:«l in a job, until he has Mljusted to a job, and until he has at 
least obtained a one-step advancement in that job ei^r in the form of a 
salary increase, a step up the ladder, or some o^er alternate form of 
advancement. This concept requires personal monitoring and follow through 
of each student by the school and communication with his employers. 

Principle 9: Career development edupatTon must provide at all levels 
an opportunity for the student to participate in corrcrete teaming activities 
that closely approximate a variety of work roles, work settings, and other 
life experience reflecting the career life. Such experiences go far beyond the 
traditional printed materials/audio visual aids, career days, and speakers on 
which we have tended to rely for the career development of the if)dividual. 
Such experiences allow the student to experience the work environment 
only in ^cond hand ways. Placing emphasis on "hands on activities" will 
provide the student with a new basis for understanding and expressing his 
career self . - --^ 

\ 
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hat Are 



the Ob;ecttves, Naiure, and Activities 
for Career Developm€|nt Education? 



Untft thf* {>assdge of the exerpplarv section of the 1968 Vocational 
EducJtton Amendments, fittte had beeridoneto design a d^efopmental and 
,:«Teqrj!tKj muuel fur earner deve(of)ment education. The^ current surge of 
^^^t-^rest is ft?iull»ny in the fragmented efforts of the past being organized into 
a se<nient)ai progran>. The models that have enr^erged are far from adequate, 
but this section represents one attempt to specify possible objectives, nature, 
and ^tivities for car^r develofmient education at each educatlofuit teveL 
fnfQffnatJon m this section has t>een related to presumed vocational 
development readif^ss st^es that are drawn from vocational development 
theory (Tennyson, Super; Havighurst). 

Elementary - . 

At the elementary school level, career development education should 
rosiiit in the student's demonstrating a j/ositive attitude toward work, school, 
inii s<Mf a present and future worker. To accomplish this outcome, career 
deveiopfnef>t dct^vii^es would be fused into the existing currlcufum. In 
perforrr^ng the career tasks, pupHs would apply basic ^ills in mathematics, 
stKidl^Aencf' dfiii communication. Their activities would be sequential in 
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naturv, rnovmij from tamiliarizatiofi with thu kinds of occupations found in 
thei'^ jmmediale home environment to those in the school and in the 
immediati? and broader community. Activities would include participation in 
miniature work experiences, observation of workers, and a range of vicarious 
t.^xpunente^i sciifcteti to fCf^rest^nt crosr section of Che occupational 
spectrum More spei-iffc objectives toward which career development 
programs shou!d be directed are expressed in desired student behavior as' 
follows. 

Student will 

1 . identify occupations m the community; 

2. develop iaentitication with workers in various occupations; 

3 df)ply basic educational, manipulative and cognitive skills in 
performing simulated work activities of a creative, organiza- 
tional, and operative nature; 
« 

4. recognize work activities they like and perform best, that give 
Them the greatest satisfaction; identify occupations in which the 
perforn^aiKe of similar activities would be required; 

5. describe selected self characteristics and environniental factors 
that Ctm have ♦mf>act upon an individual's future: identify ways 

which ofhKs have minimized negative and maximized 
pos>live factors: 

6. identify factors that influence the work envirofiment and 
describe the nature of the influence; 

/ learn to get along and work with f>eers. 

8 complete tasks assigned; 

9 develop respect for alt levels of work. 
Junior High 

The career development program at this level should result in the 
student's stating a preference for an occupational cluster for either entry 
level lob skill preparation or for further exploration. To accomplish this a 
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three year currtculu^ is pr^pos^. First yepr students woutd recei\^ 
onentdtfon 'in several occupational cate^ries classified accordir^ to the 
work preferences of different personality types '{Holland, 1^61. Students 
would be placed in busfiMss and iraiustriai and a^icultural settings in the 
iocdl comniuntty to obs^ve workm and i^ork (Koos^M. 

During the second year, students could elect to explore ^yeral^ 
occupational families by enrottir>9 in mini-provocationaf eigilaratofY^coufses 
SIX to nine weeks in length. In these courts they v.^ulc} perfomi simple tasks 
in a simulated work environment where they would be permitted to work 
with the tools, materials, processes, and. products appropriate to a giVen 
work seltin<). • ' , 

During the third year, students woutd be allowed to select a sir^ie 
occupational family for in depth, hands-on experiences in performing 
orqani/ational, creative, operative, maintenance, and motivational tasks. ' 
Curtnq atl three years of junior high school the students would apply basic 
(Academic 'sktlls in solving problems and performing activities representative 
of *i cross section of occupational areas. v 

After each concrete experience^ of observing work first hand or 
par tictpatinq rn a Simulated work rof?, students would 4>e guided through 
group qufdance and mdividual counseling' e;;periences in looking at their 
experiences in terms of these kirtds of questions. How did I feel about m'yself 
whHe I was involved in the work role? What are oth^ jobs in our society that 
rnight firovide similar satisfaction?^ What are the 'different decisions one 
woiitd have to make to enter this kind of work? What kind of schooling and 
non school experiences wouW prepare me for it? _ . ^ 

More specific objectives toward which the career development 
program should be directed are expressed in desired student behavior as 
follows 

Student'will t-j 

I ' describe and rentiate his self -characteristics as they are 
related to course selection and bro^ ocx:updtionai areas; 

2. differentiate amt^ng the several broad occupational areas and 
,the groupings w^^hin them by considering nature of work, 
future impact of ^fip[chnology, government, etc, future growth, 
self characteristics an*43thers; . 
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!ht' >t;;df-ftt*b. pr^rpjrmq tor jrui sJtiii*dCtorilv begmmnq.an entry-level jab 
ur H t>fs s*;ekmq lurtbpr erjucation leadmy toward h career objective. To 
jf;. i-^^plish this, jlf stud^^^Mb wuu^d be t-nrol^ed tr» o^^f of s**veraf career 
Cu^ncuhiTfis fc^r ir^credsinq pi?nod^ tiine Studer^ts stil! undecided dbout d 
f ^^r#M,r ob|H(:tfv*' vvn*iid be able to rotate from one career cluster to another, 
vvhii*' those -vith d te/rtdtive caretV choice coijld e^her pursue .entry level job 
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skffl!! Of prepare for furth^ education, in , each career curricutum students 
would participate in learning activities to learn the cc^nitive, manipulative, 
and attitudinai skills required in several of the occupations makir^ up the 
career curricutum duster. Each camr curricutum would be arran^ so ttiat 
students coutd be preparii^ for jobs requiring varyii^ de^ees of dcills. More 
specif tcdily, objectives tov/vard which the career dch/elopment program 5fK)uld 
be directed are expressed in desired student bet>avior as follows. 



Students will 

1. dffferenttate among t^ major occupations that make up a 
broad occupational area in terms of the amount , and type of 
education needed for entrance; the content, tools, setting, 
products or services of the occupations; their value to wciety; 
their ability to provide him with the life style he desires; to 
wliai extern they can satisfy his interests and values; and in 
wfui ways they do and do not seem appfopridte for him; 

? fJiffi»rL»ntMJte b^'tween the different pust secondary educational 
dvef)ues dvailable in terms of the accessibility of each to him 
and the potentiat of each to help him. achieve his career 
objectives and lifestyle; decide on a post secondary institution; 

3. describe his self characteristics in greater detail arsf describe 
why a certain tentative occupational and educational choice is 
more appropriate for him; * 

4. apply decision making process trFarriving at a tentative career 
goal and in executing plans to achieve a desired goat« 

5 tentatively select a career curriculum and acquire an entry level 
job ^ill and/or use career curriculum as ba^ for continuous 
exploration activity; 

6. develop more specific plans for implementing his vocational 
preference; 

7. execute plans by taking appropriate course work and job 
experience; 
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8. beco.ne involved in' a nfelaningful and purpowfuf manner with 
work <fnd work related activities in a brp^ occupational. area; 

9, differentiate amofwa major companies )^ith which he might 
begin work in terms of location, personnel policies, promotional 

^ p&licies, retirement, Jdbor and management relationship, future 
growth possibilities/* opportunities for continued education, 
•size of compariY, coni^unity mindedness of tKgibompany, etc. 

Post$«condary ^ 

At this level career develof>ment education shouki result in the 
individual's preparing for and satisfactorily entering a chosen occupation. To 
accomplish this objective it is su^ested that students have access to 
comprehensive post secondary career education programs. The stuctent 
desiring entrance into a high level technical and skilled occupation would 
need access to two year post secondary curriculum. Students planning to 
enter some skilled or single billed occupations woukf need^acceffi to shorter 
programs. The enriphasis in post-secondary career ediraation must be on 
flexibility in serving students at the time ttiey need h9<p. and not wtien it » 
convenient for the institution. More ^ecifically. the objectives for the career 
development program at this level-are stated below. 

Student will 

y. consider self -characteristics in choosing the type of post- 
secondary institution to enter and in irjaking a choice of 
pro-am to pursue within the chosen institution; 

2. select a post secondary institution and curricul'tfrn that will 
enable him to implement his career objectives;;,; 

3. select the occupational fieki and level he plans to enter, obtain 
necessary competencies, a^d enter chosen field; 

4. consider the different work settings that would aitow him to 
implement career objectives and select the ones that seem most 
appropriate for him; 

5. involve himrelf with work arid work related activities in his 
chosen field. 
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Adult 

, Cartfur developmi^ni education at the aduU level ^culd resiilt in the 
individual's continuously planning and directing his career life. To accom 
plish this it is propt)sed that adults have access to career development 
eijijcution thdi (a) i^ ci)fnprehi?nsiv<» enotigh to met*t the needs of each-^uJt; 
{b) is flexible sn terms of time, setting, learning activities, length of courses; 
(c) is equally accessible to al! adults: Id) tncfijdes assistance in job 
adjustrr.ent^ earner plRnnjng^ learning how to locate a job, and providing job 
information on a nationwide Kale; (e) offers incentive to ^utts in the lower 
one fourth of the income distribution for pursuing adult career development 
euiiCdtfon; (f) includes career courses designed to upgrade, update, or 
pre{)are the adult for a new occupational field; and fg) provides career 
guidance, counseIif>g, and placement services. 

More $p«:ific objectives toward which the career development 
pfogr;ini should be directed are stated below. 



Adult Will 

1. involve himself in activities in order to remain up to date in his 
occupational field; 

2. identify career ladders within his occupation and take steps 
necessary to move up the job ladder; 

3. if di^laced by either his own initiatix^ or other factors, wiit 
obtain information on options availabte and appraise them in 
terms of ^If and environmental factors; wilt decide on and 
implement action that seems most appropriate for continuir^ 
his career Itffe; 

4. continuously appraise short and lor>g range career goals in terms 
of both self and environmental factors arxi ^just his efforts 
according to revisions in his career goats. 
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hat Are the Eiements 
of a Cmmr Oe^ofmimtirf 
Education Pro-am? 



Oiscussion of career development educatron programs usuatly focum 
upon only a few of the elements needed to implement a career development 
education program in kindergarten through post secortdary and wiult life. No 
one knows for sure all of the elements that will te'^^ntial in providing 
experiences necessary for each individual to acquire the competencies to 
shape and direct his career life. It is believed that these elements would 
include as a minimum those discussed here. The operational definition, need, 
objective, and implementation procedure--rs discussed for each element of a 
cSreer development program. 

It should be noted that certain elements are necessary at alt levels of 
eilucatior) even though their objectives/ activities and implementation 
procedures ma^^ change. Chart one indicates the educational level at which 
each element t^^ necessary Although most of the elements imply a 
programmatic approach, these can be combined at different levels into 
brocider program structures. Chart two relates elenoents, possible program 
matic structure, and. staff to be involved. ' s 

t. Orientation Orientation is designed to- assist individuals to 
learn about their self characteristics and environment in terms of a career set. 
Neither youth nor. adults can »lect an occupation they know nothif^ about 
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Chart 2 

PROGRAMS AND STAFF TO IMPLEMENT ^ 
ELEMENTS OP A CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
EqUCATION PROGRAM AT EACH LEVEL 
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any more than they can return from a place where they have never teen. As 
a part uf^ growing up, youth n^s contacts with a variety of occupational 
groups and levels with which they might identify. Without these contacts, 
they cannot even visualize thanselves in certain occupational roles.. The 
unemployixl adult who lacks information about job openings in anothe. 
geographical area is not free to consider the option of moving. Just as Tack of 
knowledge of available occupation options limits the individuars freedom to 
choose.^so does lack of awareness about his abilities and aptitudes. 
Orientation can occur at all educational levels. Activities to promote Mif and 
career orientation can be integrated into each subject matter area. Such an 
approach enables the student to ^ a relationshif) between the subject 
matter discipline and'the world of work. Also, specialized career orientation 
courses are "often made available at the junior high, secondary, 

post secondary, and ^ull levels. 

2' Exptoration - Exploration allows individuals to consciously 
piTniMfiite? the- cu^uext of either simuldted or direct wofk envirofiment 

dtitiviiics and to examine that experience in terms.of clarifying or modifying 
tlH5 career self concept. Because of lack of contact with the work wor!d, 
nirjny stucfentb aft? unatM^ to accurately ana*V2e themselves in terms -of 
pjfttculcir work activities and settings. Students an opportunity to test 
themselves out through "hands on ^xperiencWf" in^mulated or direct yvork 
settifigs it they are to know themselve?;>}/i^ iSire# terms. For hands on- 
experiences to be exploratory they mi*fC be followed by structured 
experiences to aid the individual in interpreting the meaning thee^cperience 
has for him. * 

Exploration should occur at fc?ch level t^^jducation. At all level^sf 
exploratory activities can be integrated through activities that allow stiid^nts 
to apply the concepts and skills of different subject matter disciplines in the 
performance* of a variV^ty uf work activities fron? a cross section of 
oc(.uf^atK)fis Also, exploratory activities can be taught through specialized 
i Out^^. ddded to the curriculum. Teachers of such exploratory courses wilt 
r«oe(f •ipeciali/ed training beyond a traditional vocational or work experience 
background. 

^.4merdiscip{inary Education - interdisciplinary education is 
defffv^ as a proftess of unifying the natural relationship betweentfttie 
acaciemic and career curriculum so that elected concepts and ^iits of 
general and academic courses are required through career priertt^ activ^ies, 
problems, and ta^ks. There are many students who lack the nece^ry 
motivation for prtrsutng pufe acaderfiic subject matter content. In addition, 
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thi*ftf afH those Students who can fearn essential abstract understandings 
more ef'fectfvely if they are allowed do so in a method of {earning by 
doing. The objectives of the ipterdisc^pHnary program would be first to help 
students see a need di\d reason for acquiring academic skills in order to reach 
their career g^cils, arul ^^ncofid, to hotp stiidifnts accoutre basic academic skills 
thiough direct application of thei» skills in concrete, career oriented 
activities. The interdiscipJinary approach at the junior high level ar^l above 
could be accomplished through a horizontal curriculum structure. To 
accnmptish this, an interdisciplinary team of mf^th^ ^ience, Fr^M^, social 
science, and exploratory or preparatory career teachers would need to meet 
regularly to plan learning experiences organized around career ^Mt^. 
fmplementa\ion of the' program may require some form of nfK>dified 
differentiated staffing in which one member of the team is made team 
leader. At the elementary level a world of work curriculum couM b^pme 
the core aroiind which basic education skills are correlate for a portion of 
the time. In addition, an interdisciplinary approach can be accdmpiished 
when any teacher attempts to fuse into hts particular subject matter career 
oriented problems and activities to wivch students must apply the concepts 
and skills of the subject matter discipline in order to solve. 

Chart 3 - CAREER CLUSTER CURRICULUM 
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4. Career Curriculum - A career qurricuiufn rs one designed to 
dovetail academic and car^r subjects into a rtttural relationship that 
provides the student with those mantfMilattve, attitiKiinal/ ard m^tat 
preparation skills necesary to entBr and maintain employn^ent wfthin a 
specific occupation or occupational field IDrapcr, 1967). Job preparation for 
ait students must be one of the primary outcome^of edi^tk)n. AN stiN^its 
at the secomlary tevel ivould be eimrfted in a cariew mrriciduiii. The length 
of enrollment would depend upon the studoit's r^is and objectives. Tfw 
objective of the career curriculum at the secomlary le^l mHild be (a) to 
provide continued expkxration; <b) to pi^pare stiMtonts for erKollmerrt in 
post secondary education lading tow^ their ultimate car^ effectives; 
^nd (c^ to pr^re students for immediate en^rm into enrntloyment upon 
leaving school. At the post-seMndwy levels ^ (fjectives of tfie carMr 
curriculum would be to prepare studentt for their selected carem^ field. 

The primary difference between the secomkry and post-secondary 
career curricutvm would be that at the neondwy level itudwits would be 
enrolled m broad cwaw dustm fiich as paraneural, construction, trans 
portation, foods', electro nr>echanicat, metals, md sales occi^tions. At the 
post-second»y level the dreer currtoukim wbuJd ioan more nerron^y on 
such careers as practical nurse, food service n»n^r, appliance repairman, 
carpenter, construction supervisor, autOfm>tive mechank:, automotive technic 
cian, mechanical technician, it is mtportmit tfiM time be mt MtmfxB 
between ttw secoi Hto r y ami pMt-se^mta^ ea^w curriMfcmi to immote 
articulation a minmuHn of diq^lbatkyn. Articulation cm be thieved by 
the estabii^ment of early and advacHsed plac^nr^t into post^secoratery 
programs. 

The career curriculum, as itlustratttl in chart thrae, wcHild t>e 
composed of a grouping of courses including XhoK that focus upon the 
teaching of ^>ectfic job preparation skills relatmi to ttte c^^ area as well as 
the teaching of math, science, communication ^itls, arxi social science in 
terms of the context of the career area. Organ^cmg the oirrtcutum on a^ 
quarter tiasis wcHild m^e it possible for students to ^lend two-tfimfs of their 
time for two years in the <»raer currk»ihffti ckis^. Students coukl enter the 
career curriculum at the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade level. Point of 
entrance woufd be determined by student need. StMtoit's lev^ of foois 
within the meer arra-whather at a ^M, tedinicat, or fM^ofessionat 
level would det^mine to a l&r^ ext^t h^ mix of courses within the 
area and the level at which they are tau^t It is feasible that up to 60 to 70 
percent of the student's time couW be within the career curriculum 
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during qrides \\f\), eleven, and twelve depending upon his careei gojf. 

5. Intensive Shortterm Specidiized Courses -7^^^^^^^*^*^"**^^ 
short term specialized training course is urj^ which d Student 
prepared tor ernptoyrnent in 4 single skilled occupdtion over a period of less 
Than n yfw Thtve are tfniivtduijis who hecjuse of their needs, circumstances, / 
or characteristics are unable to set a iof>g term goat and complete a one or 
two year occupational program at the post secondary lever, There'^ are 
mdJviduals at the secondary level who either have or pign to drop out of 
school and who have not received sufficient preparation to obtain and lioW 
employment. It wOuld be the objective of this program to completely 
modify the regular program and offer these ^students on an individualized 
basis an opportunity to acquire job skill preparation in a single skill 
occupation in which there is empk>yment demand. The procedure for 
implementing this program would be to utilize existing job preparatory 
teachers, cooperative teachers, or a ^ecialtzed teacher. Regular teachers at 
the secondary level wouW handle ^ch studentsjndividually. In addition, the 
counselor would be asi»igned the responsibility of coordinating and monitor 
ing students' progress in such a program. 

6. OutrMch - Outreach is the function of reach ir^ through 
([^rsonal contact unemployed youth, and ^utts for the purpo% of re- 
turning them to either^ an apprc^KUrte learning situation or to part-time 
training and related employment, t^any outof-schooi youths and adults have . 
become so discouraged by society that they are not likely to seek additbnal 
education on their own. Such iruiivkiuals, in ord^ to conskiw educatton, 
must be ^ressiveiy sought out artd convinced by example that educatk;>n 
can be a relevant and positive experien^. Outre^ is a function tfiat ocoirs 
at the secondary, post-secondary, and adult levals. At the secondary tevel 
someone should be assigned as the outreach counsetor and held account^le 
for makir^ personal cont^ with each sclwol dropout. At thi»' 
post secondary and adult levels, the outreach counselor woutthhave the 
responsibility of makiiig either personal contactor indirect contacts through 
an array of public and private social agencies *for the purpose of enrolling 
those individuals who do not enroll through normal channels. Part of the 
function and authority of the outreach coun^tor must include working with 
the instructional staff in designing a curriculum appropriate for each student. 
To return such individuals to the same curriculum in which they have failed 
would be useless. 

7. Mb Pigment and FoHmv Tlvou^ - Job placement arnl follow 
through are the functions of assistif^ youth and adults to enter, to adjust, 
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iind to satisfactoriiy progress in a job. Many youth and adutts lack necessary 
job seeking and adjusting skiiis. To pronrote the idea of upward mobiiity is 

to help the indtvtduat obtain the human satisfaction and sense of purpose 
which he cannot find without reasonable opportunities to advance to 
positions of greater responsibility, status, and salary. Job placement and 
follow through wouM occur at any level of educatkm at which the student 
exits from the school for ^trance into work. The c^jective of the job 
Jfilacement and follow through program wouki be to help students obtain 
tcme jobs in order to remain in school; to a!:::!St each tndivklual upon 
leaving school in obtaining a fuil time job that is the most appropriate for 
him and to provide personal monitoring until e^ student has received 
either an advanced status or a salary increase. Someone tn e^ K:hool ^utd 
be assigned ^he re^onsibiiity for creating and coordinating this new linki^ 
tMtween the school and tfie employer* This may be assigned to a counselor 
or a job placei hent specialist who is a member of the guidance team. 

8. GutdancB and Counselii^ - Guidance and counseitr^ is a 
program designed to help students per^natize the meaning of their car^r 
experiences at each educational )evei, to assist theni at key decision-making 
points, and to help pre^ribe their eduutional treatment. Many teachers will 
need assistance if tt)ey are to provide learning experiences that will enable 
students to accomplish the goafs of a career devetopment education program. 
Furthermore, many students will need help in arriving at arKl )t} imple- 
menting education and career decisions. Some will need ^ppOrt distance if 
they are to be successful in executing plans. At alt levels the counselor 
should act as a resource consultant to teachers in integratir^ career^riented 
experiences into the curriculum and in advising them as to how to help 
students interpret the meanir^ these experiences mif^t have for thmi. 

At the secondary, post secondary, af>d ^ult Iwels, counsetors ^K>uki 
coordinate educational pt^ement, Job placen^t, and foflow-up to system- 
aticalty help each student enter and cqmptete his next step. At the 
post secondary and adult levels, counselors ^ouM seek out students for 
enrollment, provide^ intensive educational and vocational counseling, arxi 
^rmge for supportive assistartce in terms of students^ needs and personal 
char^teristics. 
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ummary 



Career development education must be more than new wine in old 
bottles, for it is more than is presently embraced under vocational educa 
tion, guidance and pcactical arts. It includes objectives and processes 
from these fields, but it also includes more than has traditionally been 
made operational in these disciplines. Career development education 
will be the integration of the old and the new into a new "set" for educa 
tiofi, !t will truly make the pdueational process accountable for equipping 
edch individual to shape his cartfer life. This new set will pervade all of edu 
cution at all levels and will be focused on the development of the whole 
iadtvtduat as it relates to his career life. Career development education has 
ttw fKjtential for restoring public cfJnfidertce m education and for truly 
wtdblinq education to pdss diong to all its young those trails and skills 
fiecessary for them to participate more fully in our society. Its implementd 
tion will require specification of objectives and learr)ing activtties at each 
c'ducdtiotiai level. In dddition, considerable attention will have to be given to 
<fesigning and sti-ijcturipg the educatiojial .process into those f?lements 
nect'ssary to provide a system of experiences that will culminate in accom 
plishiiiq cdfter (ievelopment educatiop objectives for each individual. 
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